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An Evaluation of Marriage Education 


By Jupson T. Lanois 
Michigan State College 


THIS is a report on an evaluation of the 
marriage term of the Effective Living course at Michigan 
State College. Our marriage education program differs 
from what most schools are doing in that preparation for 
marriage and family living has been made available to all 
students in our general education program. All freshmen 
and sophomores are required to take five of seven courses 
in the Basic College. Preparation for marriage and family 
living is a part of one of these seven courses. The marriage 
term of the Effective Living |course is a three-credit course 
offered each term of the year. 

If there is any value in marriage education it must be 
put into the curriculum where it will reach students be- 
fore they do their courting and select a mate. If courses 
are reserved for juniors and seniors, many college students 
will get the desired information after they are emotionally 
involved, and the information will be of little value. 
We believe there is practical value in a marriage course 
and that it should be given on the freshman level as a 
part of a general education. Those setting up the Basic 
College general education program felt that preparation 
for marriage and family living should be a part of the 
educational program of all students regardless of their 
major field of specialization or whether they have finished 
college. 

Because of the large number of students, we have had 
many problems those teaching in smaller schools would 
not face in setting up a marriage education program. 
But the large number of students made it possible to carry 
out an evaluation program which would be impossible in 
asmaller school. The first year a full term of marriage edu- 
cation was offered, 1350 students took the course; the 
second year, 3350, and this year about the same number. 
The course is given four times a year so that never over 
2000 students take the course at any one time. The classes 
meet once a week in lecture sections of from 250 to 300 
students and three hours a week in discussion sections of 
approximately 35 students. 

All students hear ten lectures presented by the staff. 
One staff member gives a lecture several times so all stu- 
dents may have an opportunity to hear the same lecture. 
There has been a student evaluation of the materials pre- 
sented each term and changes made to bring the lectures 
and course content in line with student needs. We feel 
that in general the student is in a position to judge what 
is meeting his needs in marriage education. 

As many as 15 different instructors teach the discussion 
sections. These are not quiz sections but regular classes 


in which the instructor and students discuss the daily 
assignments from the text books. All the instructors 
teach the same materials since all examinations are uniform 
and all students must take a comprehensive examination. 

Each term all students have been asked to fill out an 
anonymous form! evaluating the lectures, the discussions, 
and the required readings. It also includes the students’ 
complaints about the course, the material that helped 
them most, and what changes they thought should be 
made in the course. This information has been analyzed 
separately by instructors and by the marital status of the 
students. (Approximately one-fourth of the students are 
married.) All instructors are also asked to evaluate the 
lectures and materials. 

Evaluation of Lectures. Lectures that do not stand up 
under student evaluation are dropped and new onesadded. 
Some lectures have been given from the beginning so we 
can compare student reaction to them from term to 
term. We found that the first time a lecture was given it 
might get a low rating. But if the lecture was revised it 
might receive a much higher rating the next term, even 
though given by the same instructor. Certain lectures have 
received high ratings consistently while others have re- 
ceived low ratings consistently, even when given by dif- 
ferent instructors. Table I gives the names of the lecture 
topics with the ratings given for each by married and 
single students and staff members.” 


Taste I. Srupent AND Starr Ratines or Lectures 


Lecture Staff | Married Si 
Student Student 

A. Why preparation for marriage 6 8 5 
B. Contemporary religious views of mar- 

i 2 10 9 
C. Society's stake in marriage 10 5 6 
D. Students’ marriages at MSC 2 4 4 
E. Length of time required after mari 

riage to achieve adjustment in mar- 

riage 4 3 3 
F. Adjustment in marriage 8 2 I 
G. Sex education of children 4 I 2 
H. Family relationships and child guid- 

ance 9 6 8 
I. Your insurance 6 8 10 
Famil 

. The family adjustment life cycle I ”7 7 

New lectures not given at 

L laced Lecture B) 
Mi 

M. The engagement suited (has been added since evaluation) 


1 Upon request the writer will send copies of the evaluation form 
2 Evaluation made at the end of the Winter term, March 1947. 
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There is very little difference between the ranking of 
lectures by the married and single students. In only one 
case did the students differ as much as three points in 
ranking a lecture. The married students ranked lecture 
“A” 8th place while the single students ranked it in 5th 
place. The married and the single students were in agree- 
ment as to what the four most valuable lectures were in 
that they gave them almost identical ratings. This 
would seem to indicate that it may not be as necessary as 
one would think to segregate married and single students 
in order to present different materials. Two out of three 
of the married students thought they should be in dif- 
ferent classes. But two out of three of the single students 


were opposed to separate classes. The single students felt 


that they would rather have the married students in their 
classes since they had much to learn from them. 

We have endeavored to gear the course to meet the 
needs of married students in that more material is given 
which deals with marriage adjustment and family living. 
However it will be noticed that lecture G, “Sex Education 
of Children,” was rated first by the married students and 
and by the single students. The adjustment phase of 
marriage, lectures D, E, and F, have consistently received 
the highest rating by married and single students. The 
materials which seem to be of most help to the person in 
the early years of marriage also seem to be of most aid to 
the person approaching marriage. 

It is interesting to note that staff members and students 
do not agree very well as to what material is of most value 
to the student. The staff placed lecture K, “The Family 
Adjustment Life Cycle,” in first rank while both the mar- 
ried and the single students placed it in 7th rank. Staff 
members placed lecture B “Contemporary Religious Views 
of Marriage,” in 2nd rank while the students placed it in 
gth and roth place. Lecture F “Adjustment in Mar- 
riage,” was ranked 1st and 2nd in value by students but 
8th by staff members. 

In building a course where one is interested in both the 
student and staff opinion it is hard to know which to fol- 
low, especially when there is a great divergence in the 
two evaluations. We feel that in a marriage course the 
student's opinion must receive considerable weight if it 
is to be a practical course in preparation for marriage. If 
the students do not feel that their needs are being met,they 
will show little interest in the course. An anthropological 
lecture on marriage among the South Sea Islanders was 
soon dropped because students did not feel that it offered 
much that would help them make a successful marriage. 
Staff members, however, felt the lecture was of importance 
because of its sociological implications. 

The students rank each lecture on a four point scale, 


® For lecture E see “Length of Time Required to Achieve Adjust- 
ment in Marriage.” American Sociological Review 1946. 


“Great Value,” “Some value,” “Little value,” and “No 
value.” We have also used a ten-point scale ranging from 
very good to very poor. On the ten-point scale students 
seldom check a lecture below 5, but they are quite free 
to check a lecture as being of little or no value on the four- 
point scale. Students seem to grade us the same way we 
grade them. We fail or give a conditional grade to the 
student with a mark of 60 or 70. When students rank a 
lecture 6 or below on a 10 point scale it is a failing mark. 

The lectures differ greatly in value according to student 
opinion. 77 per cent of the married students consider the 
lecture on the sex education of children of “great value” 
while only 14 per cent consider “Contemporary Religious 
Views on Marriage” of great value. The latter lecture 
has been revised to include our studies of mixed religious 
marriages, and the revised lecture promises to be one of 
our best. Lectures have been presented in which as many 
as 40 percent of the students agreed that the lecture was 
of little or no value to them. 

Some of the lectures presented have a strong student 
interest because the research findings presented are the 
results of studies made among couples who are the par- 
ents of Michigan State students, among married students 
on the campus,‘ and among the single students. Some 
lectures have been quite statistical in presenting research 
findings and yet rated high in value to the students. 
These same lectures have been criticized by staff members 
because they were too statistical. 

In attempting to help lecturers improve their presenta- 
tions, the aid of students has been sought. Evaluation 
sheets have carried questions of this type, “How could 
——— lecturer improve his delivery and effective- 
ness?” The lecturers’ names would be listed and spaces 
left for comments. Students are very f:ank to tell what is 
good as well as what is bad about a speaker's presentation. 
Unless the instructor feels quite secure in his position and 
has confidence in himself, it is sometimes difficult for him 
to accept the students’ evaluations. However, our school 
is teacher-evaluation conscious since all teachers must 
use a teacher rating scale; therefore it is easier to use 
other types of evaluations. If the lecturer can take student 
criticism, he has an excellent opportunity to work on self- 
improvement. Some lecturers have had to give up lectur- 
ing because of severe student criticism and lack of ability 
to hold student attention. 

The student evaluation of the lectures has made it 
possible to make gradual improvements. The first term 
our lectures were offered, 28 per cent of the students said 
the lectures were of little or no value while the same per- 
cent said that they were of great value. Our latest evalu- 
ation shows that now only 5 per cent consider our lectures 

Lecture D, “Student at Michigan State has 
been published under the title ‘On the Campus,” by Judson T. 
Landis in Survey Midmonthly, January, 1948. 
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of little or no value and that 43 percent consider them of 
great value. 

Evaluation of Class Instruction. Since there were 15 
different instructors teaching the course when this evalu- 
ation was made, it was interesting to see just how students 
reacted to the same materials when presented by various 
instructors. Each student was asked to rate the class 
discussions, from very good to very bad. 

The class discussions have rated lowest in the students’ 
evaluation. Approximately 80 percent consider the mar- 
riage course and the lectures as being of much or very 
much value to them, while only 40 percent of the students 
have felt that discussions merited this rating. One 
fourth have considered discussion sections of little or no 
value. In order to improve discussions an experiment was 
tried. Each section of 35 students was divided into small 
groups of 5 to 7 students for part of the time during the 
discussions. The instructor was to act as a general chair- 
man and to see that each small group discussed materials 
pertinent to the day’s assignment. The evaluation of 
this method of instruction at the end of the term revealed 
that 44 percent of the students felt the time spent in dis 
cussion was of little or no value to them. Typical com- 
ments were as follows: 

1. I didn’t like the class discussions (where everyone 

talks and no one says anything). 

2. (About class discussions). Everyone was pooling his 

ignorance. 

3. Our opinions in class often opposed to the text. 

This leads to confusion when it comes to the exams. 
It could be that instructors and students were not pre- 
pared to handle class discussions in this manner. 

Our colleges and universities have failed in that they 
have not trained teachers who can work in the field of 
marriage education. We have been faced with this prob- 
lem. Our staff has been made up of people who have the 
following backgrounds: sociology, social service, theology, 
nursing, commerce, home economics, history, philosophy, 
education, psychology, guidance, and public school ad- 
ministration. It has been necessary to hire a diversified 
staff since staff members are required to teach all three 
terms of the Effective Living Course. 

The evaluations show that there is a great difference 
in student response to the same materials when presented 
by different instructors. Table II gives the student 
rating of three different instructors who taught the 
course at the same time. Instructor A had had some years 
of experience teaching modern marriage courses, Instruc- 
tors B and C were teaching a marriage course for the 
first time. Teacher B was rated high by his students. 
He had ability as a teacher, read widely in preparation for 
his classes, is mature, and has an interest in continuing his 
work in the field. Teacher C had no training in the field, 
had little interest in marriage education, and did little to 


Taszz I]. Srupent Ratines or Instructors WHo 
Were TEACHING THE SAME MATERIALS 


Teacher Teacher Teacher 


Percent Percent Percent 
Very good 50 36 oO 
Good 32 40 Il 
Average 16 13 11 
Bad 2 8 23 
Very bad _ 3 55 


prepare himself for teaching the course. Seventy-eight 
percent of C’s students said his teaching was bad or very 
bad. Seventy-six percent of B’s students said his teach- 
ing was good or very good. B did almost as well as A 
who had had considerable experience teaching a marriage 
course. 

In general the teachers who had had courses in marriage 
and family relations are rated more favorably by students 
than are those who have not had academic training. We 
have a graduate marriage course in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology designed specifically to train 
new staff members. Information from student evaluations 
would indicate that those who take the training course 
are able to do a satisfactory job of teaching after one or 
two terms of teaching the course. 

Comments from student evaluations seem to indicate 
that students sense that the unprepared instructor is not 
certain of himself, and in some instances students are re- 
sentful because the instructor does not seem to “put out” 
in a field in which they have a great amount of interest. 
Our instructors cannot be criticized too severely, since 
some are forced to teach the marriage term of the course 
whether or not they are prepared or interested in teaching 
marriage. This is a problem of many general education 
courses in which the staff is required to teach all three 
terms of the course. The staff member may be well 
trained in one field but not in the ochers. 

We feel that it is possible to train a staff through in- 
service and graduate courses specifically designed to pre- 
pare the staff while they are on the job. Our experience 
would indicate that the training program is most success- 
ful when older, mature people who have a keen interest 
in preparing young people for successful marriage decide 
to teach in the field. A common staff problem arises over 
what certain staff members teach. The most highly 
trained staff member may use poor judgment in what he 
teaches. Mature staff members who have had experience 
working with community groups are usually more aware 
of community taboos. 

After evaluating the lectures, the discussions, and the 
text materials on a scale, each student was asked to give 
his chief complaint about the course, what he liked about 
the course, what material had helped him most, and what 
suggestions he would make for improving the course. 
It is easy for the students to list their complaints, what 
they liked and what they felt helped them in the course, 
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but they can give very few suggestions which can be fol- 
lowed to improve the course. Approximately one fourth 
of the students listed as their chief complaint the poor 
class discussions. The next complaint was having to study 
material on insurance and consumer economics. Part of 
our difficulty has been that we have not had good text 
materials for this part of the course. The next most com- 
mon complaints were about tests, outside reading require- 
ment, and the textbook used. 

The materials which the students listed as having liked 
were about the same as the materials which they felt 
had helped them most in the course. Each term the mate- 
rial on adjustment in marriage has rated highest in interest 
and value to the students. Sex education of children has 
run a close second. Preparation for marriage, material on 
sex problems, insurance, and child training have also 
rated high in interest and value to the students. This 
term new lectures, “Mixed Religious Marriages” and 
“The Engagement Period” have been presented. These 
lectures were the outgrowth of two current research 
projects among our students and their families. With 
the admission of younger students and with fewer mar- 
riage students in prospect, we felt we should present more 
material on the courtship period. The single students felt 
that both new lectures were near the top in helpfulness to 
them, although they still rate the material on adjustment 
in marriage more valuable. Married students naturally 
listed the engagement lecture of least value, but felt the 
material on mixed religious marriages was of considerable 
value. 

It may seem surprising to some that single men and 
women would consider material on child training and 
adjustment in marriage of more value than material on 
the courtship period. It may be explained in part in that 
we have had more local research projects directed to cover 
the adjustment problems in marriage and therefore have 
had.better information to present than we have had for 
the courtship period. 

Students have felt that we could improve our course 
if we could improve our discussion sections. Other sug- 
gestions have been that we could make a better course by 
expanding the materials on family buying and adjust- 
ment in marriage and by adding more material on sex 
education of children. As stated earlier, few suggestions 
are made as to how the course can be improved. This 
does not mean that we could not improve the course 
but that it is easier to criticize and to tell what is wrong 
with a course than it is to say what should be done to 
make desirable changes. 

Students were asked to check what source of informa- 
tion had been of most value to them: the text, the class 
discussions, the lectures, or the outside reading. (Each 
student has been required to read 300 pages of outside 
reading from a list of approximately 100 books). The 


rating showed that the lectures rate highest as the most 
valuable source of information, the text and outside read- 
ing next, and the class discussions last. 

It is interesting to note the high ranking of outside 
reading as a source of information. We have placed 
emphasis upon the outside reading requirement and have 
required oral or written reports on the materials read. 
Students can find the answers to many of their questions 
if there is a well-selected list of books in the library. In 
order to find out what books our students were reading, 
the library kept a record of the circulation of the marriage 
books for one term. Their record shows the following to 


be checked out most frequently:5 
Author Books 

Stone and Stone A Marriage Manual 

Butterfield Sex Life in Marriage 


Baber Marriage and the Family 
Harwood and Francis Life Insurance from the Buyers Point of View 
Himes Your Marriage, A Guide to Happiness 


Groves Marriage 

Becker and Hill Marriage and the Family 
Groves and Groves Sex Fulfillment in Marriage 
Duvall and Hill When You Marry 

Adams How to Pick a Mate 

Levy and Munroe The Happy Family 

Ray Marriage Is a Serious Business 
Hope Life Together 

Terman Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness 
Wile The Man Takes a Wife 
Groves Preparation for Marriage 
Exner The Sexual Side of Marriage 
Hart Personality and the Family 


Two books treating the sex phase of marriage are first 
on the list. Some would be critical of this fact, but it 
must be remembered that one fourth of the students are 
in the early years of marriage and most of the remainder 
are men over twenty years of age. It is a group that has 
a definite need for scientific information on the sex phase 
of marriage, since many of them have picked up an abun- 
dance of misinformation during the war years. We encour- 
age our married students to read on the problems of child 
care and our single students to read more on the problems 
of the courtship period. 

To get an overall picture of what students think of 
marriage education, each single student was asked this 
question, “If a freshman student should ask your advice 
as to whether he should take Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, what would you tell him?” We felt that this 
question would get at what the students really thought 
of the course. Approximately ninety per cent said they 
would recommend the marriage term to another inter- 
ested student. A very common comment is that the course 
should be required of all students. Some feel that they 
should have had the course in high school. The 1948 
evaluation shows a lower percentage recommending the 

on Marriage and Family Relations, Judson T. Landis. 
oe may be set te by writing the College Bulletin Office. 


(Continued on page 100) 
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National Council on Family Relations 
1948 Annual Meeting 
Preliminary Program 


1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


All Sessions at Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 25, 26, 27, 28, 1948 
Theme: Personal and Professional Relationships in the Family Field 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


10:00 A.M.-4:30 P.M.—Training Institute for Leaders, Record- 
ers, Observers, Committee Chairmen and others with 
responsibilities for the Conference 


Chairman—Herbert Thelen, University of Chicago, Room 815* 
Sheraton Hotel 


5200 P.M.-I1:00 P.m.—Executive Session for members of ‘the 


Executive Committee, Board of Directors and chairmen 
of National Committees at the home of S. M. and Evelyn 
M. Duvall, 5453 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
9:00 A.M.—Registration—Foyer, Eighth Floor, Sheraton Ho- 
tei 


10:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Opening General Session—Grand 
Ballroom, Eighth Floor 
Chairman—John L. Tilley, President, Florida Normal and Industrial 
College 
Presidential Greetings—Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
Preview of the Conference—Muriel W. Brown, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Conference Program 
Chairman 
Presentation, Contributions of the Four Year Intergroup Education 
Study to Family Life Education - 
Hilda Taba, Director, Center for the Study of Intergroup Rela 
tions, University of Chicago 
Lloyd Allen Cook, Director, National College Study in Inter- 
group Relations, Wayne University 
Address, Grandfather Had a Red Beard—Kermit Eby, University 
of Chicago 
2:00 P.M.-4:00 P.M.—First Sessions of National Committees 
Economic Basis of the Family, Room 812 


Committee Chairman—Irma H. Gross, School of Home Economics 
Michigan State College 
Chairman of the Meeting—Helen Canon, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University 
Topic—The Family in the American Economy 
Participants 
Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, The Family in the Labor Force 
Christine Newark, Ohio State University, Recent Changes in 
Family Income 


Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University, The Pattern of Family 
Spending and Saving AP 
Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, The Family Budget— 
Historical Background Aq 
Howard F. Bigelow, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Statutory Efforts to Maintain Standards of Living 
Discussion—Leader, Paulina Nickell, Iowa State College 


Marriage and Family Counseling, Room 809 
Chairman—Abraham Stone, M.D., New York City 
Topic—Marriage and Family Counseling Resources 

Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester, Where Do People Go 
for Marriage Counseling? 

Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, What Are the Avail- 
able Marriage and Family Counseling Resources? 


Marriage and Family Law, Room 811 
Chairman—Arthur Goldblatt, Chicago, Illinois 
Topic—Marriage and Divorce in the Present State of the Law 
Participants to be selected at meeting 


Marriage and Family Research, Room 810 


Chairman—Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University 
Consideration of Long Time Research Project by the Committee 


Religion and the Family, Room 818 


Chairman—Rabbi Stanley R. Brav, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Topic—How to Implement the Influence of Religion and Morality 
of the Contemporary Family 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Schools, Room 816 


Chairman—Lester A. Kirkendall, YMCA, University of Illinois 
Topic—Family Life Education Through Other Eyes 
Lena Levine, M.D., New York City, A Marriage Counselor 
Looks at Family Life Education 
Cecil E. Spearman, Superintendent of Schools, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
A Superintendent of Schools Looks at Family Life Education 
Alfred S. Moser, Oak Park, Illinois, A Parent Looks at Family Life 
Education 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Colleges, Room 815 
Chairman—Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College 
Topic—Marriage Education Courses and Interdepartmental Rela- 

tionships at Four Universities 
Discussants 
Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University 
Dorothy Dyer, University of Minnesota 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
Melvin J. Williams, Florida State College 
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Education for Marriage and Family in the Community, Room 
817 
Chairman—Esther Anson, Michigan State College 
Topic—Interpretations on Home and Family Life Education on a 
Community Area Basis 
Donald F. Schroeder, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michigan 
Regina Westcott, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Elba Crum, Family Life Education Program, Seattle, Washington 
Public Schools 
Winifred Hazen, State Department of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Group Dynamics, Tropical Room 
Chairman—Herbert Thelen, University of Chicago 
Topic and participants to be announced 


Teacher Preparation, Room 819 
Chairman, Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois 
Chairman of the Meeting—Henry Bowman, Stephens College 
Panel Discussion—Present Provisions for Teacher-Leader Preparation 
in Family Life Education, Evidences of Need for Expanding Such 
Provisions and the Nature and Direction of Needed Expansion 


4:00 P.M.-6:00 P.M.—Tea for members and guests in the Bou- 
levard Room, Sheraton Hotel 


8:00 P.m.-10:00 p.m.—Second General Session, Boulevard 


Room, Sheraton Hotel 
Chairman—Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
Address—Highlights of An Eight Year Study of Family and Commu 
nity Relationships in a Midwestern Town 

Speakers—W. Lloyd Warner, Cultural Anthropology; Carson Mc- 
Guire, Human Development; and William Henry, Psychology; 
University of Chicago 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M.—Inter-Professional Group Meetings 

Leaders to be announced 

Plan of Work: These groups will cut across all the disciplines, fields 
of interest and occupations represented in the Council. Their 
purpose is the cooperative study of issues, problems and diffi- 
culties people are finding as they work together in the family 

.. field. Each group will make its own agenda from a list of prob- 

lems which have been secured in advance from the membership. 


12:00 P.M.-1:45 P.M.—Annual Conference Luncheon, Grand 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 
Chairman—Nadina Kavinoky, M.D., Los Angeles 
Presidential Address, The Role of the Professional in Family Life 
Education, Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


2:00 P.M.-3:00 p.m.—Second Session for Inter-Professional 
Groups 
Leaders as in the first session 
Plan of Work: In this hour, these groups will summarize their morn- 
ing discussions and try to arrive at a consensus with respect to 
suggestions or proposals they may wish to make for expanding 
and enriching cooperative activities in the family field at local, 
state, national and international levels. Any such suggestions or 
proposals coming from these groups will be summarized at the 
last General Session of the Conference and will appear in the 
Conference Report. 


3°15 P.M.-5:00P.M.—Third General Session, Grand Ballroom 
Sheraton Hotel 

Chairman—Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Chicago 

Report—From You to You—Highlights of the Conference So Far, 
Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Address—Highlights of a Study of the Sources and History of Family 
Life Education, Mrs. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University 

Panel Discussion—What are the Implications of the Study Reported 
by Dr. Rockwood for Further Developments in the Family Life 
Educational Movement? 

Discussion Leader—Reuben Hill, Iowa State College 


8:00 A.M.—10:00 P.M.—Curbstone Sessions 


Leaders to be found during the Conference 

Purpose—These meetings will be organized during the Conference 
upon request. Members wishing to discuss professional prob- 
lems of concern to them with others who may also be interested 
will be helped to find leaders and places to meet for small, 
informal, discussion groups. Requests for Curbstone Meetings 
will be received and cleared at the Registration Desk. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M.-10:00 a.M.—Second Sessions of National Commit- 
tee Meetings (in same rooms as Friday morning) 
Leaders to be announced later 
Agenda: At these meetings, the National Committees will consider 
their programs of work for the year in relation to the proposals 
for cooperativeactivities made by the Inter-Professional Groups. 
They will also transact their annual business. 


10:15 A.M.-11:15 A.M.—Annual Business Meeting of the Council 
Presiding Officer—Ernest G. Osborne, president 


11:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M.—Final General Session, Grand Ball- 
room, Sheraton Hotel 


Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester 
Conference Summary, Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
Address, A Charter for the Family, David R. Mace, Director of the 
Marriage Guidance Council of Great Britain, London, England 
12:30 p.m.— Adjournment 
Chairmen of Conference Committees 
Muriel W. Brown, Program Committee; Executive Subcommittees, 
Marion Faegre, Lydia Ann Lynde 
Stella Applebaum, Publicity; Lester Kirkendall, Recording; Marion 
Faegre, Pre-Conference Problem Census; Earl L. Koos, Conference 
Evalutaion; Lena Levine, Conference Report; Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, Leader-Recruitment; Herbert Thelen, Pre-Conference 
Leadership Training 
Local Arrangements: Eleanor Dungan, General Chairman; Martha 
Schilling, Registration; Ruth Bonde and Carl Johnson, Tea and 
Luncheon; Claude Ruch, Book Display. 


Delegates and Representatives Invited (Preliminary Listings) 


Bessie McNeil, University of Alabama 
Arizona—Donald Klaiss, University of Arizona 
Arkansas—Eva Dodge, Little Rock 

Frances Rothert, Little Rock 

Regina Westcott, Fayetteville 
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California (Northern)}—Mary Woods Bennett, Mills College 
Bertha Shedd Mason, San Jose 
Florence Vickery, Sausalito 
California (Southern)}—Ralph Eckert, Pasadena 
Nadina Kavinoky, M.D., Los Angeles 
Florida—Howard C. Busching, Florida State University 
Dora Klemer, Miami 
James M. Miller, University of Miami 
Coyle E. Moore, Tallahassee 
Lester Pearl, Florida State College for Women 
Georgia—Mrs. J. Milton Murray, Macon 
Pauline Park Wilson, University of Georgia 
Idaho—Letha Christensen, University of Idaho 
Lucille Macgruder, University of Idaho 
Ada Overstreet, Moscow 
Indiana—-Harold Christensen, Purdue University 
Grover Hartman, Indianapolis 
Margaret Nesbitt, Purdue University 
James Peeling, Butler University 
Wilmer Tolle, South Bend 
Iowa—Reuben Hill, lowa State College 
H. Lee Jacobs, Fort Dodge 
Myrtle Mainquist, Ames 
Kansas—Robert G. Foster, University of Kansas 
Lois Schultz, Kansas State College 
Katherine Tucker, Topeka 
Louisiana—Hon. Chris Barnette, Shreveport 
Doris Driscom, Sophie Newcomb College 
Marion Smith, Louisiana State University 
Elizabeth Tucker, Louisiana State University 


tion 

Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College 

Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer Schools 
Elizabeth Stevenson, Lansing 
Minnesota—Henry Allen, University of Minnesota 

Dorothy Dyer, Minneapolis 

Donald L. Taylor, Macalester College 
Nebraska—Rose Wanek, Lincoln 
Ohio—Gilbert Appelhof, Jr., Berea 

John F. Cuber, Ohio State University 

Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati 

Esther Vreeland, Denison University 
Oklahoma—Lemon Clark, Oklahoma City 

Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A and M College 

Mary Russell, Oklahoma College for Women 

Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma 
Oregon—Jessie Brodie, Portland 

William Genne, Pacific University 
Pennsylvania—Emily Mudd, Philadelphia 

Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University 

Clifford Adams, Pennsylvania State College 
Tennessee—Mrs. John Benton, Nashville 

Ella Day, University of Tennessee 
Texas—Elberta Martin, Freeport 

Bernice Moore, Austin 


Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Utah—Lawrence Bee, Utah State College 

Effe Warnick, Brigham Young University 
Virginia—Marguerite Farmer, Richmond 

Abner Robertson, Richmond 
Washington—Mrs. Guy Crum, Seattle 

Paul Landis, Washington State College 

Albert Ludwig, Eastern Washington College of Education 
Wisconsin—Leona Ward, Green Bay 
Canada—C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia 

George Davidson, Ottawa, Ontario 


Michigan—Howard Bigelow, Western Michigan College of Educa- 


Regional Councils 


Midwest—David Slight, Chicago 

New England—Lester Dearborn, Boston 
Pacific Northwest—Jennie Rowntree, Seattle 
Rocky Mountain—Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Link, Denver 
Southern—Marion Smith, Louisiana State University 
Tri-State—David Fulcomer, Drew University 


Inter-Professional Groups (Invited) 


Leaders Recorders Observers 

Esther Anson LeMon Clark Howard Bigelow 
Henry Bowman Marie Cowley Douglas Blocksma 
Ruth Cavan Elba Crum Wilda Bolles 
John Cuber Roy E. Dickerson Margaret Brooks 
Marion Faegre George Douglas D. M. Hall 
Robert Foster David Fulcomer Jeanette Hanford 
Sidonie Gruenberg Reuben Hill Lucille Magruder 
Gladys G. Jenkins Helen Judy Bond Myrtle Mainquist 
Ray Freeman Jenney Herbert Lamson Fred Mann 
Willie Margaret Johnson James Miller Ruth Osborne 
Nadina Kavinoky, M.D. Rebecca O. Nelson _Lester Pear) 

Lena Levine, M.D. Robert Peck Nellie Perkins 
Esther McGinnis Marion Smith Mary Russell 
Mildred Morgan Alice Sowers Lois Schultz 
Mary E. Murphy Hulda Van Steeter Mildred Shaffer 
Robert F. Nelson Anna Budd Ware Elizabeth Stevenson 
W. Carson Ryan Mattie Lloyd Wooten Wilmer Toile 
Donald Schroeder Letitia Walsh 
John L. Tilley Regina Westcott 
Lucille Wallace May Westbrook 
Registration 


$1.00 to all members of the National Council on Family Relations; 
$2.50 for non-members. ($1.00 for non-members, single session). 


Reservations for Room and Luncheon 


Reserve room directly with Sheraton Hotel (be sure to state you are 
making a National Council on Family Relations reservation) 
505 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rates from $4.50 single, $6.85 double and up. 

Luncheon reservations may be made with the National Council on 
Family Relations, 1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
($3.00 including tip & tax.) 


Training Teachers For Family Life 
Education in High Schools 


By Paut H. Lanois 
State College of Washington 


WHEN one discusses the problem of 
training high school young people for marriage and family 
life, the reaction is always the same, “But who's going to 
teach the course?” This represents in part a natural re- 
action to a new field which is not yet well established in 
the curriculum; in part, a traditional suspicion of the field 
of marriage and family life being invaded from a scientific 
perspective. 

The first challenge is but an opening wedge for a second, 
which lies just under the surface of everyone’s thinking 
on this subject. “How can the average old maid school 
teacher possibly know anything about marriage and family 
life?” 

One cannot discharge such prejudices lightly, for they 
are the kind of thing out of which the social fabric is made. 
They are attitudes with which one must reckon in every 
community where he would pioneer in family life educa- 
tion. They are the kind of attitudes that cannot always 
be met by logic, in fact, that cannot always be met by 
any means at all. Yet in time they must pass before the 
onward march of social science. The courageous teacher 
must lead the way by actually demonstrating that family 
life can be taught, that marriage courses have something 
to offer to the average high school youth, and I am afraid, 
by proving that the old maids can do the jobs, for they 
are the ones who will do it, if it is done, in most communi- 
ties. 

The question of family life education in the secondary 
school is so important that all of us welcome this chance 
to seriously discuss it and bring prejudice and fear out in 
the open. I am frank to say that I do not know all of the 
answers. I recognize the hazards of establishing family life 
education as a regular part of the high school curriculum 
for both sexes. On the other hand I think it must be done, 
and that we are already 10 to 20 years too late. This is 
one of the cases where it is better late than never, for each 
year's delay denies youth a part of their rightful heritage 
in the field of social science knowledge, a knowledge that is 
vital to their future happiness as individuals and their fu- 
ture adjustment in the family-social system. 

I need not present proof to convince anyone that the 
family has suffered its most severe shock in recent decades, 
that young people have some realization of the hazards 
with which all venture on the road to marriage. 

Folklore has failed to provide an adequate guide. The 


romanticminded motion picture and fiction drama have 
failed to realistically present marriage and family as they 
exist in the real experience of people today. The school 
administrator has feared the subject until his thinking is 
now behind that of the community and the teacher. The 
curriculum has been loaded with many subjects of lesser 
importance. Fear of the community attitudes have been 
exaggerated out of all proportion by the lethargic school 
superintendent and the teacher herself. 

Serious young people want a better guide than fiction 
and movie offer. They will seek help and advice at any 
reliable source of information. Twenty years of expe- 
rience with courses in marriage and family on the college 
level show this to be true. High school young people who 
are mature enough to seriously consider marriage, are 
mature enough to face its problems as seriously as are 
college young people. 

In any new field of learning the place to start is with 
teacher preparation. This must begin at the college level. 
College courses are so well established in both the fields 
of marriage and family, that knowledge is readily available. 
Perhaps it is not tied in as completely with teacher train- 
ing programs as it should be, but that kind of adjustment 
can readily be made. When it is made there will be no 
excuse for saying that teachers as a group are not compe- 
tent to teach a course in marriage. 

I will admit that some teachers should not be given the 
marriage course. But if superintendents are conscious of 
the need for the course and exercise their proper function 
in community leadership, they will have little difficulty 
in selecting a teacher who is mature, objective and normal 
in point of view to teach in this field. 

The fact that a teacher is unmarried does not worry me 
in the least. The unmarried woman is just as likely, or 
more likely, to be objective on matters pertaining to mar- 
riage and family as if she were married. Practically all par- 
ents are married, yet their ability to inform young people 
on matters of marriage and family life is woefully inade- 
quate. Even on such simple matters as sex education, the 
average parent fails miserably. 

Why the inadequacy of parents as teachers of family 
life? Their background, being limited largely to their own 
experience, is prejudiced and inadequate as a basis for 
teaching the next generation. If there are well trained 
women in the community whose families are at the point 
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where they have the freedom to return to teaching, use 
them of course. We miss much talent in some communities 
in bypassing the college trained woman whose family is 
growing away from her. 

The single woman can do the job. One does not have to 
experience a situation personally to become thoroughly 
trained in it and to achieve objectivity through the proc- 
ess of acquiring scientific knowledge in the field. The 
more objective the field of learning, the more these state- 
ments are true. 

Fortunately in the field of mate seeking, and mate 
matching, marriage and family living, an increasing body 
of scientific data has been in the process of building for 
some fifteen years. At the present time there is perhaps as 
much research being directed to problems in this field as 
in any other single field of sociological inquiry. Our knowl- 
edge is increasing by leaps and bounds. New textbooks 
on the college level appear regularly, summarizing for the 
layman and the high school teacher the best that is learned 
from these numerous researches. These same materials 
can be presented in an objective way on the high school 
level. Young people can be made to understand the ‘im- 
plications of early marriage, its statistical chances for suc- 
cess or failure. They can know the significance of short 
courtship as compared to longer courtship, and can be 
shown factors that are important in mate seeking and mate 
matching. 

I have made an attempt to present! such materials ob- 
jectively to high school students and, I believe, with some 
success. At least teacher reports show that those using 
the book feel that they are doing the job well. 

We must go further with this kind of training. Only 
as high school teachers are equipped with scientific knowl- 
edge can we expect thera to replace the folk knowledge, 
which is deeply embedded in the common body of tradi- 
tions and which on many points in the marriagé and famiiy 
field is highly erroneous. Take our conception of romance 
itself. There is no question that the idea has been so over 
sold that the average young person has an entirely unreal- 
istic expectation of the degree of happiness that one may 
expect through romantic expressions in the marriage rela- 
tionship itself. One of the most direct attacks family and 
marriage courses make on this over-exaggerated romantic 
conception of marriage, is to stress and illustrate by case 
studies, that marriage requires adjustment, that marriage 
is a man’s and a woman's work, not simply a romantic 
holiday in which people “live happily ever after” once 
their marriage vows are taken. 

We must train teachers to teach marriage and family 
courses to both sexes in high school. If we must start the 
course in home economics and make it for girls only, that 
is far better than not starting, but let’s not keep it there. 


1 Your Marriage and Family Living, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1946. 


Both sexes need it in a realistic preparation for life. The 
average high school girl is still too ignorant on biological 
aspects of sex, and perhaps on its psychological aspects. 
Their adjustments in that field are much more likely to be 
difficult than are those of the man in marriage. More in- 
formed on sex matters though he may be, the average 
young man in America today facing marriage is, neverthe- 
less, woefully inadequately equipped as far as his facing 
the total responsibilities of being a husband and a father 
are concerned. 

Search as you will throughout the school curriculum 
and you will find nothing, other than the matter of earn- 
ing a living itself, which in any way applies to the father’s 
role or to the husband role in the modern American family. 
Little wonder that the average husband and father places 
the full responsibility of family administration on the 
shoulders of the wife. Little wonder that he has little or 
no appreciation of the wife's role and the mother’s role. 
Little wonder that the modern wife suddenly wakes up, 
after a short period of marriage, to the fact that she is 
actually a bond servant rather than an equal, and that 
her life is subservient to a series of demands of husband 
and children. The fact that she has veritably no life of her 
own, except as she submerges her personality in these 
interests, is the most difficult adjustment for the average 
individualistic woman, who has been taught throughout 
her school career that being someone in and of herself is 
the thing to be striven for. 

And in the field of child training it is almost as impor- 
tant that the boy and girl be made aware of latent factors 
in behavior; of the fact that all forms of misbehavior in 
children are symptomatic of underlying maladjustments 
and of no significance in themselves; that to treat the 
symptoms, or banish them by puniskment, is but to make 
the real trouble worse. Sex problems are especially indica- 
tive of other difficulties. 

A further word on this matter of sex education. In 
too many communities the public still conceives of family 
life education as being primarily sex education. This is not 
the case, as all those who are interested in the problem 
know. Sex education is only an incidental part of train- 
ing for marriage and family life. Much more important, is 
to give young people a total conception of the sociological 
aspects of marriage and family life and some inkling of the 
psychological implications. 

In fact, we are coming to appreciate more and more, as 
we study marriage relationships, that the sociological 
and psychological aspects are the most deterministic 
factors in the sexual relationships of marriage, rather than 
the physical relationship of sex being the deterministic 
factor that it once was supposed to be. 

To the extent that we are able to help the laymen see 
that family life education and training for marriage are 
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Dating, A Neglected Field of Study 


By HARMAN LowriE 
Bowling Green State University 


EMPHASIS in education in the past 
two to three decades has been so strongly upon prepara- 
tion for marriage that it has obscured the need for analysis 
of association between the sexes on its earlier phases. 

True it is that the usual text, whether intended for high 
school or college, gives some space tocourtship. However, 
in content these texts are clearly directed toward those 
who are considering marriage in the near future. Their 
focus is upon marital problems and adjustments. For in- 
stance of nine common college texts on marriage and the 
family, roughly estimated, seven gave less than a quarter 
of their pages to association before marriage’; two, ap- 
proximately one third.? Nor is the emphasis different in 
the one high school text examined; it gave only one fifth of 
its space to the subject. 

In addition the center of attention in the pages devoted 
to association before marriage is on courtship rather than 
on the whole field of premarital experience. In earlier 
times personalized association between the opposite sexes 
was meager except as it was directed toward marriage, and 
therefore, properly designated courtship. Even today in 
some rural areas, for a young man to call upon or go out 
with a young woman more than once or twice is inter- 
preted as evidence of intent to marry. On the other hand, 
today in most of the country, especially in towns and cit- 
ies, much dating goes on with no suggestion of marriage, 
either immediate or remote. Theoretically of course, every 
couple at a high school dance may be thought of as poten- 
tial mates in marriage. Actually such individuals are far 
from it, and many of them are keenly aware of the fact 
that they are not paired for marriage. Certainly it is a 
misnomer to refer to the association of all high school and 
college students as courtship. 

A much broader term that includes both courtship and 
these earlier forms of paired sex association is dating. Dat- 


ing seems to be widely understood and extensively used . 


to mean any kind of paired association of members of the 
opposite sex without reference to intent to marry. Indeed 
on occasion, following the derivation of the term, the noun 
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and verb forms are employed to refer to appointments be- 
tween members of the same sex. On the other hand, the 
participial noun form, dating, seems popularly to be lim- 
ited to relationships across sex lines. In this case, the word 
appears to have the connotation of a process or continued 
repeated occurrence. By preference it does not refer to 
one date, but toa repetition of dates between two persons 
or to the condition of a number of individuals paired by 
sex. 

The one-sidedness of an analysis of sex association be- 
fore marriage that centers upon courtship stands out in a 
comparison of the functions of courtship and dating. The 
choice of a mate, ideally but not necessarily a suitable and 
lasting mate, is the essential end of courtship. 

In contrast, dating serves a long list of functions. Some 
of these are more or less preparatory for, and lay a foun- 
dation for, a wise, more intelligent, more objective choice 
of a mate. Thus, dating frequently a number of different 
individuals should normally give, among others, the fol- 
lowing interrelated yet distinguishable ends: (1) broader 
experience, (2) greater poise and balance, (3) experience in 
adjusting to others, and (4) reduced emotional excitement 
on meeting and associating with a stranger of the opposite 
sex. Dating tends to serve certain other functions. (5) It 
enriches and develops personality, (6) it gives prestige, 
(7) it is a means of having a good time and of mixing 
socially. (8) Somewhat more debatable yet apparently 
real, dating together with the normal interaction and stim- 
ulation that accompany it, seems to give a kind of sexual 
release, a reduction in sexual tension. Asa consequence of 
all these functions, dating has two other results: (9) it 
tends to provide a wider aquaintance from which a mate 
may be selected, (10) its continuation over a period of time 
normally enhances an individual's ability to judge mem- 
bers of the opposite sex sensibly and objectively. (11) 
Finally it should be repeated that the functions of dating 
include that of courtship, that of choosing a mate. 

The experiences of dating cover an extensive and vitally 
important range of association beyond that of courtship. 
The boy or girl who does not date occasionally in the usual 
town or city high school is not in the swing of social ac- 
tivity, is missing experiences which vitally affect his men- 
tal and social development. Not infrequently, such an in- 
dividual tends to become frustrated and to turn to more 
introverted forms of reaction. He may even begin to 
doubt his normality. These tendencies are particularly 
applicable to girls because of their dependence socially 
upon male initiative. The exceptions of either sex who do 
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not date but who do not have personality reactions in con- 
sequence, are most usually those who are so absorbed in 
some activity that they have little or no time for social 
life. Further, they not infrequently get recognition from 
their activity, either from other students or from some 
other group whose esteem they value highly. For the 
usual student, dating tends to be associated with, and a 
factor in, participation in extracurricular affairs, a mark of 
normality and of prestige. It isan unquestionable element 
in the growth and development of personality in the typi- 
cal American community. 

There is much reason to believe that happiness and 
success in marriage are related in some degree to the fre- 
quency and breadth of the dating experience of each of the 
mates, whereby each learns to discriminate and choose a 
mate judiciously. 

Not that dating is the only or the determining element 
in successful marriage. Very probably a compensating 
factor that serves on occasion as a substitute for experi- 
ence in dating is frequent and thorough acquaintance with 
members of the opposite sex, often of all ages. Thus, the 
boy or girl who is in some kind of activity that throws 
him into contact with others, usually develops poise, bal- 
ance and insight into the behavior of others. In the same 
way association in coeducational schools and recreational 
groups may have a somewhat similar effect. 

Still, it is doubtful whether such general association, 
valuable as it is in personal development, is a complete 
substitute for dating in its effects. It is a commonplace 
that an individual who has become fully poised, casual and 
frank in day to day contacts may be seriously embarrassed 
and unable to behave normally when thrown socially with 
a person his own age of the opposite sex. Possibly with 
relatively little experience in social relationships, he tay 
gain poise, but there is no assurance that he will. On this 
as on almost every other phase of dating the facts are not 
known with certainty, and research is needed. 

This need for research to determine what are the facts 
is cardinal. A priori on logical grounds there is much rea- 
son to believe that experience in dating is one of the most 
important considerations in current American society in 
determining whom one will marry, what kind of adjust- 
ment he will make with his mate, how happy he will be, 
and how lasting his marriage will be. On the other hand, 
extensive research will be required to show the extent to 
which these conditions hold and what modifications and 
refinements in their statement are necessary to make them 
valid. 

Parents, teachers, and all those interested in youth 
should be concerned to see that as large a proportion of the 
young people as possible have the maximum opportunities 
for dating under wholesome conditions. That a fraction of 
the population of dating age in most communities does lit- 
tle dating is well known. How large the proportion or just 


why they do not share in this common experience is not 
known. A small group of selected freshmen in a coeduca- 
tional college reported in the spring of 1947 that approxi- 
mately ten percent dated very rarely in high school. A 
somewhat larger group of juniors and seniors in the same 
institution reported that about twenty percent of them 


dated rarely in high school. Presumably the differences be- 


tween the two groups are due to the accidents of sampling 
or the selection in the groups. In neither case could the 
group be considered representative. Obviously sex ratios 
and a large number of other factors affect the proportion 
in a group that do not date. Again research to determine 
the facts is vital to objective understanding. 

Already a few students of the family have given some 
attention to dating, usually, however, as a passing matter 
as they hastened on to marriage and its immediate ante- 
cedents. Some of these and others recognize that an in- 
creasing weight of evidence points to the fact that a pro- 
portion of the population of marriageable age has little 
chance of successful marriage in a society in which con- 
tinued agreeable interpersonal relations between mates isa 
normal expectancy and a measure of marital success. Dis- 
torted and abnormal personality is the catch-all whereby 
such unfitness for satisfactory marital adjustment is ex- 
plained, usually after one or more unions with individuals, 
often normal in character, have failed. Further, the tend- 
ency is to trace such personality defects to infancy and 
childhood. Without any doubt such explanations fre- 
quently have much validity. On the other hand, case evi- 
dence points strongly to the conclusions that in particular 
cases lack of dating or unfavorable experiences in dating 
are elements in the situation. If dating affects personality 
growth and favors objectively sound selection of mates 
and successful adjustments after marriage, as it very prob- 
ably does, it is only logical to suppose its lack may have the 
reverse effect. Regardless of whether this is true, if condi- 
tions in infancy or childhood that militate against success- 
ful marriage are modifiable at all, is it not obvious that at 
the dating age and through dating such change might be 
brought about? Clearly the earlier correction for personal- 
ity distortions is undertaken the greater the chance of suc- 
cess. If it has not occurred before one passes through the 
dating age, the chance of its taking place in such a way as 
to permit successful marriage, is small indeed. Certainly 
the opportunities for research are great, the light it might 
throw on the situation important. 

Finally if dating has the bearing it appears to have on 
personality and marital adjustments, the courses being 
widely introduced in colleges and high schools in prepara- 
tion for marriage need a supplement. Without doubt edu- 
cation in preparation for marriage is desirable. At the 
same time it needs to be rounded out by a fuller considera- 
tion of dating, probably on a level that will reach students 
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Good Will at Home 


By Ama C. 
Director of Research, Hiram House, Cleveland, Ohio 


AT HIRAM HOUSE, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a research was begun in the fall of 1946 in the inter- 
ests of efficiency of young mothers at their daily tasks. 
Specifically, it tried to reduce the amount of effort the sub- 
jects used at all times, i.e. standing up, doing housework, 
etc., to decrease tension and irritability and promote 
greater harmony in the home. 

As this experiment is still in progress, the exact pro- 
cedures used and the complete findings will have to be 
published at a later date. 

All subjects are in the 25-40 year age bracket, all have 
one or two small children, do all of their own housework 
and take entire care of their children. These women are 
from the lower middle class, in an area of second-genera- 
tion, thrifty, foreign born. The majority of these families 
own their homes and take great pride in rearing their chil- 
dren according to the best standards. To be eligible for 
the experiment, each subject had to be in good general 
health, not under medical care, not pregnant and not 
nursing a baby at the time of the research. The findings 
on their basal metabolism tests and laboratory tests 
(RBC, WBC, Hb, urinalysis, blood pressure) had to be 
within normal limits. 

The purpose is, in general, to establish a program of 

reconditioning of the neuromuscular mechanism so that 
the individuals will not only be able to prevent or delay 
the onset of fatigue, but also to reduce it, when present. 
For this, the subjects were divided into four groups of 12 
each: 1—controls, 2—rest position, 3—group teaching, 
4— individual teaching. Group 1 received no instruction. 
Group 2 were advised to rest in a specific lying position 
daily for fifteen minutes. Group 3 (taught as a group) re- 
ceived one lesson a week for fifteen weeks and practiced 
daily at home 10-15 minutes. Group 4 received the same 
lessons and practiced at home as did group 3, but these 
women were taught individually. At the close of the fif- 
teen weeks ten of these women were given eight advanced 
lessons, one a week. 

Measurement was made primarily by basal metabolism, 
under rigid testing conditions. Tests were made before 
the fifteenth week series of lessons, after that series, and 
for the advanced students, again after the advanced series 
of lessons. At every testing period, the subject was tested 
under basal conditions, lying down and standing up, on 


three successive days; the two lowest in each position were 
averaged, and that figure was recorded. This technique 
was used to avoid the inaccuracies which would arise from 
the slight daily fluctuation of basal metabolism. 

Hip and waist measurements were also taken before and 
after the lesson series, and in addition, at the close of the 
period, the subjects listed their own “findings,” i.e., how 
they felt, changes noted, etc. 

Each lesson contained some instruction for recondition- 
ing while lying down, some for standing, and some infor- 
mation regarding good mechanical use of the body in all 
activities, so as to prevent back strains, fatigue, tension, 
etc. 
Results: Groups one and two showed no change in ef- 
ficiency by metabolic tests. All members of groups three 
and four improved, i.e., they used less effort standing in 
relation to lying, after the course of instruction than be- 
fore. The advanced group continued to increase their 
economy of standing. Early re-tests the following year 
indicate that progress made has been retained to a large 
degree. All phases of the experiment are still in progress, 
but subjects (and their families) continue to be enthusias- 
tic in their praise of the program given. Following are a 
few of their comments: a) subjects fatigued less at daily 
tasks; b) back aches disappeared and body tension de- 
creased; c) dispositions improved; d) home relations im- 
proved; e) slept better; f) “felt better”; g) figure improved; 
h) less irritable. 

Basic perhaps to all human relations is the health and 
feeling of well being of individuals. Comments of the 
women engaged in this current investigation indicate the 
tremendous degree of importance which they attach to 
these factors. Decrease in tension and fatigue has enabled 
hitherto cranky, irritable wives and mothers to be smiling 
at the end of a trying day of work, and helped these 
women feel fresh enough to enjoy going out in the eve- 
ning; enabled them to face calmly the family’s problems; 
aided them in adjusting to circumstances formerly consid- 
ered difficult. Although the final results of this project are 
yet to be published, information to date, and the trend in- 
dicated, are most gratifying. This research which is help- 
ing young mothers help themselves and improve their 
family relations is making its contribution to this huge 
problem. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional, and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations.—At the 1948 
Annual Meetings in Chicago, the National Council on 
Family Relations celebrates its tenth anniversary. The 
sessions are being held November 26-28, 1948 at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, under the direction of Muriel 
Brown, program chairman. (See Preliminary Program in 
this issue.) 


Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations.—Dr. Eu- 
gene Link, president of the newly organized Rocky Moun- 
tain Council, announces the next conference to be held in 
Denver, December 3 and 4, 1948 with Eveiyn Millis Du- 
vall as resource leader. 


Southern Council on. Family Relations—George A. 
Douglas, president of the Southern Council on Family Re- 
lations (comprising Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas) announces the 
1949 Meetings for March 11-12, 1949 at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


California (Southern) Council on Family Relations.— 
Announces successful meetings recently with Judson 
Landis of Michigan State College and with Benjamin Tim- 
mons of the University of Illinois during their visits to 
Los Angeles. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Newly elected 
officers are: President, James Peeling of Butler University; 
Vice President, Wilmer Towle of South Bend; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mildred Eccleston of Indianapolis. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations —The Executive 
Committee meeting in Ames, September 8, 1948, an- 
nounced a Fall Conference in Waverly, Iowa in Novem- 
ber and a Spring Conference at Cedar Falls, dates and de- 
tailed plans for each to be announced later. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations.—Scheduled 
for formal organization at a conference being held in 
Oklahoma in the Spring is the Oklahoma Council on 
Family Relations, with Virginia Messenger as chairman, 
and Evelyn Duvall as resource leader. 


Meetings and Events 


Church Leaders in Family Life Conference.—The Inter- 
council Committee on Christian Family Life announces 


the National Conference of Church Leaders in Family 
Life for November 28-30, 1948 in Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
conference immediately follows that of the National 
Council on Family Relations in Chicago, and is just prior 
to the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Cincinnati. 


E. C. Brown Trust.—Curtis E. Avery is the new direc- 
tor of the E. C. Brown Trust for Social Hygiene Educa- 
tion, in Portland, Oregon. Dr. Weinzirl continues to be 
associated with the Trust as a medical consultant. 


Family Service Association of America.—1948 Biennial 
meeting is scheduled for November 18-20, 1948 at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, according to Frank J. 
Hertel, general director. 


Grand Rapids Series —The second Building Your Mar- 
riage series is being held under the joint auspices of com- 
munity agencies in Grand Rapids through the month of 
November, 1948. 


Home Demonstration Agents Family Life Program.— 
The National Home Demonstration Agents meet in Chi- 
cago, November 30, 1948 to discuss “Strengths and Weak- 
nesses of Family Life in America Today” under the lead- 
ership of Esther McGinnis, Lydia Lynde and Mrs. Cyril 
Houle. 


Long Beach Family Life Education —Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia announces extensive opportunities in family life 
education at various levels through lecture-discussions 
sponsored by the Long Beach Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, presented through the General Adult Division 
of the Long Beach City College; and through University 
Extension classes of the University of California. Kath- 
arine Whiteside-Taylor is Coordinator. 


Marriage Guidance Council Survey.—The Marriage 
Guidance Council of England has analyzed the first 1,000 
case records of married couples whose situation was inves- 
tigated by personal interview at the London Centre. The 
problems were divided into three groups: comparatively 
mild—+334; serious—574; very serious—-92. A high pro- 
portion were in the chronic phase, and came to the Cen- 
tre too late for effective remedy. The more hopeful cases 
were represented by those who had come on their own 
initiative. So reports Dr. David Mace, editor, Marriage 
Guidance. 
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Marriage Society of London.—London’s Marriage So- 
ciety, an introduction service, now has one thousand mem- 
bers, “men and women of all classes and all ages . . . who 
are free to marry,” according to a recent bulletin from 
Geoffrey Whitehouse. 


Merrill-Palmer Workshop.—Twenty three people from 
different phases of education participated in the Merrill 
Palmer Workshop this summer under the direction of 
Esther McGinnis. 


Mississippi Program Bankrupt.—The Education for 
Responsible Parenthood Program of the Mississippi Social 
Hygiene Association has failed for lack of funds according 
to Dr. Samuel T. Robbins, executive secretary, who now 
makes his home in Warren, Pa. 


Mutual Broadcasting Company Series.—Miss Elsie 
Dick, educational director, MBS, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City is soon to schedule a marriage series over the 
Mutual network. 


National Association for Nursery Education.—Partici- 
pants in the N.A.N.E. program in Chicago, October 7, 8, 
9, 1948 included, Ernest G. Osborne, James L. Hymes, 
Carson Ryan, Jessie Stanton, Eva Grant, Lois Meek Stolz, 
and many other leaders of note, according to Frances Hor- 
wich, president. 


National Broadcasting Company Marriage Program.— 
NBC network program, “Marriage in Distress” aired Sep- 
tember 1, 1948 has been lauded by national leaders in mar- 
riage and family life education. Copies of the script are 
available through National Broadcasting Company, Dept. 
7, New York 20, N. Y. 


~National Education Association Conference-—The An- 
nual Conference on Adult Education of the N.E.A. was 
held October 26-29, 1948 at Purdue University, under the 
leadership of Leland P. Bradford, executive secretary. 
The emphasis on the development of basic skills in group 
dynamics was of especial interest to family life educators. 


Nebraska Homemaking Conference.—The Thirtieth 

Annual State Homemaking Conference was held at the 
University of Nebraska, August 23, 24, 25, 1948 with Dr. 
Earl L. Koos of the University of Rochester as resource 
leader. Rose Wanek continues as state supervisor of 


New Zealand Marriage Guidance Program.—-Professor 
H. E. Field of Canterbury University College, Christ 
Church, New Zealand, announces the recent organization 
of a Marriage Guidance Council there. 


Sociometric Institute Marriage Service.—The Socio- 
metric Institute of New York City announces the opening 
of an Educational and Research Center in Marriage and 
Family Relations at 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, with 
J. L. Moreno, consultant. 


University of Chicago Workshop.—The Workshop on 
Family Life Education of the University of Chicago, Au- 
gust 2~September 3, 1948 was attended by family life edu- 
cators and administrators from eighteen states and Eng- 
land. A limited number of copies of the hectographed 
Findings are available through Evelyn Duvall, director. 


University of Southern California Innovation.—U:.S.C. 
Graduate School is offering a new course designed for mar- 
riage counselors, interdepartmental in scope, under the 
direction of Professor Harvey Locke. Those active in the 
development of the course were: Dean Bogardus of the 
Graduate School, Ralph Eckert, Nadina Kavinoky and 
Harvey Locke. 


Recent Publications 


Times for Social Science.—The immediate question as 
to whether social science will be permitted to obtain the 
answers to fundamental social problems is not one that 
can be answered by the social scientists. The question as 
to whether there will be enough time for the social sci- 
entist to get the answers to these problems is answerable 
only by those who now hold the actual economic, political, 
and military power to decide man’s destiny in the im- 
mediate present—a decision that will determine whether 
or not he will be permitted to have a future. Kenneth B. 
Clark, Ph.D., Mental Hygiene, January 1948, p. 26. 


Viewpoint on Delinquency.—1) It is sounder to be 
dynamic and experimental in our attitudes and methods 
when considering the relationships and misconduct of 
children than it is to remain static and controlled too much 
by traditional heritage and practice. 2) It is sounder to 
guide boys and girls with delinquency problems when 
they are thought of as being integers of a large human 
whole, not as isolated or specialized segments nor in a 
definite category of their own. 3) It is sounder to make 
sincere effort to re-educate so-called “delinquents” for 
moral, thoughtful, social living than it is to condition 
them arbitrarily to pre-determined “social adjustments.” 
4) It is sounder to prevent delimiting mental, physical, 
and social characteristics, which affect growing children 
detrimentally, than it is to attempt treatment for morally 
sick children and communities. 5) It is sounder to recog 
nize and utilize the undeveloped potentialities of the total 
individual than it is to over stress his inherent or acquired 
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limitations. 6) It is sounder to satisfy the growth and 
adjustment demands of needy children by an intelligent, 
co-ordinated effort of the whole community than it is to 
attempt this through separated activities or isolated pro- 
grams. '7) It is sounder to establish and nurture locally 
suitable welfare and educational services for children 
with problems than to relinquish too much of this social 
responsibility to some faraway person or place. Harrison 
Allen Dobbs, Ph.D., Federal Probation, XI #4, p. 19. 


Personal Notes 


Rabbi Stanley Brav, formerly of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, is now located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ralph Bridgman formerly of Hampton Institute, is now 
at Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 


Dr. A. A. Brill, pioneer translator and interpreter of 
Freud in the United States, died March 2, 1948. 


Howard C. Busching has joined the staff of The Florida 
State University and is teaching courses in the field of mar- 
riage and family life education. 


Gladys Gaylord, so long active in Cleveland, Ohio has 
retired in Lyme Center, New Hampshire. 


W. Edgar Gregory is now teaching in the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. 


Diana Holzheimer, warmly remembered for her many 
years of leadership in family life education in Chicago and 
New York died recently at her home in Pelham, N. Y. 


Hazel Ingersoll, formerly of Buffalo, is now at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Donald Klaiss, formerly associated with Ernest R. 
Groves at the University of North Carolina, is now on the 
staff of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Arizona in Tucson. 


Dr. David Mace, director of the London Marriage 
Council will be in the United States in November and 
speak at the Conference of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


Bessie McNiel, formerly head, Department of Family 
Life at the University of Alabama, is now with the Uni- 
versity of California, Division of Home Economics at 


Henry M. Muller, formerly of Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is now at Allegheny College in 
Meadville, Penna. 


Margaret G. Reid has recently gone to the University 
of Illinois at Urbana. 


Raymond P. Sanford, who participated in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Workshop on Family Life Education this 
summer, has joined the staff of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 


Florence E. Vickery is teaching adult education classes 
through the San Francisco Public Schools, as of Fall 1948. 


Dating, A Neglected Field of Study 
(Continued from page 91) 


sufficiently young to use the material to advantage. Ideally 
such knowledge should be at one’s disposal when he be- 
gins to date. Practically, under present conditions, to- 
ward the end of high school or the first year of college is 
probably as early as instruction on the subject can be 
given. The offering on this level might profitably be re- 
stricted to dating and its problems, at least for those stu- 
dents that will complete college. Later in the upper years 
of college an offering like present college courses on mar- 
riage and the family and preparation for marriage is 
adapted to student needs admirably, since many of them 
are then considering marriage more or less seriously. 

The obvious difficulty about a separate course on dating 
is the paucity of facts and of literature about them. Surely 
it is highly desirable that a larger body of facts be availa- 
ble, just as there is great need for more facts in the analy- 
sis of marriage and adjustments in it. 


Training Teachers for Family Life 
Education in High Schools 


(Continued from page 89) 


not primarily a matter of dealing with the biological as- 
pects of sex, to that extent we have gone a long way in 
preparing the attitudes of the average community for a 
favorable reception of courses in marriage and family. 

I am of the opinion that the average high school teacher 
shies away from marriage and family courses primarily 
because she feels fearful of the difficulty she may encounter 
when she attempts to teach sex education. This in part 
stems from her lack of education in the field of sex educa- 
tion, and in the field of marriage and family life generally, 
and in part from the fact that there is a real danger, where 
sex is isolated from an integrated course on marriage, of its 
attracting undue attention in the average local community. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. By Alfred C. 
Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin. 
W. B. Saunders and Company, Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 
xv+804. $6.50. 

This report by Kinsey and his co-workers is one of the 
most significant studies of our time. Published under such 
auspicious sponsorship as the National Research Council, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the University of Indiana, 
it covers nine years of research. Already on the “best- 
seller” list, it will continue to create wide interest, discus- 
sion and debate. It is indeed, what someone has called, a 
“Research Magnificent.” 

The main theme of the Kinsey book is a statistical study 
of the frequency of male sex experiences correlated with 
the kind of “sexual outlets” that lead to orgasm. These 
factors are analyzed in accordance with the age of the in- 
dividual, the age at which he becomes adolescent, his edu- 
cational background, the occupational class to which he 
belongs, his residence in the city or country, and the na- 
ture and strength of his religious affiliations. 

Of basic importance, is Kinsey's emphasis on “attitude” 
as the determinant of sex behavior. The attitude im- 
printed on a child’s mind in early years profoundly in- 
fluences his sex pattern throughout later life. This has 
long been recognized by educators and psychiatrists, but 
the Kinsey studies reinforce this concept with impressive 
statistical data. Education for sex and marriage and family 
living should therefore begin not in college, nor in high 
school, nor in elementary school—but early in life, in the 
home, by the parents. The report, furthermore, under- 
scores the fact that sex information alone—information 
about anatomy and physiology and the social aspects of 
the family—are not sufficient to determine behavior. It is 
the formation, or sometimes the re-formation, of the child’s 
attitudes and values that are of paramount importance. 

Another significant finding is the extent of sex activity 
among adolescents. Boys between sixteen and seventeen 
have more orgasms per week than they will have at any 
other period in their lives. The outlets they seek will vary 
in accordance with their social and educational levels, but 
whatever the outlets, the frequency is high. The lag of 
several years between the age of biological sexual maturity 
and the age of economic security when marriage becomes 
possible, is a period of continuous physical and psychologi- 
cal strain for which no socially sanctioned solution has yet 
been provided. Because of our social prohibitions and dis- 
approvals, the boy's sexual activities in whatever form 
they manifest themselves, are frequently a source of great 


anxiety and conflict to him. The social scientist, the edu- 
cator, the religious leader, the physician and the counselor 
will have to face these questions more frankly and di- 
rectly than has been done until now. 

Among boys who never go beyond grade-school in their 
education, the major sexual outlets are premarital rela- 
tions. This obviously has many medical, social and moral 
implications. From a medical point of view, the dangers 
inherent in promiscuous relations are the spread of vene- 
real disease and the occurrence of unwanted pregnancies. 
According to Kinsey, among men of college level where 
contraception is widely used, the occurrence either of 
venereal disease or unwanted conceptions is rare. At a 
social level where preventive measures are not frequently 
employed, both the incidence of venereal disease and pre- 
marital pregnancies are high. From a medical point of 
view, therefore, instruction and education in contracep- 
tion and venereal prophylaxis becomes a major problem. 

From a social point of view, it is still necessary to bear 
in mind that the sexual relation is not an isolated, individ- 
ual, physical act. It is a social act which involves at least 
one other person. It is a relationship which has many 
psychological and emotional overtones. Society places 
certain controls over sex behavior to prevent exploitation 
of one individual by another, to prevent abuse and misuse, 
to prevent physical and psychological injury. Are these 
controls of any value? Should they be strengthened, or 
nullified, or modified? Should we attempt to bring our so- 
cial mores into great harmony with reality? These are the 
questions which confront those concerned with educa- 
tion, law, sociology, ethics and morals. 

Then there is the question of sexual relations outside of 
marriage. According to Kinsey's figures, some 50 percent 
of married men have extramarital experiences. From the 
point of view of marital and family stability, this is obvi- 
ously of great significance. It has been our experience in 
marriage counseling that extramarital relations are disrup- 
tive of marital harmony. An extramarital relation which 
may begin as a contact on a purely physical level, may 
soon develop into a strong emotional attachment. Not 
many marriages can long withstand the strain of divided 
loyalties and attentions. Of all the angles in marriage, the 
triangle creates the most acute problems. 

In general, perhaps, the Kinsey report is primarily a 
statistical study, and it is questionable whether numbers, 
figures and graphs adequately describe the sexual experi- 


_ ences of human beings. Little attention is given in this 


volume to the manner in which affection and tenderness 
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and sentiment influence human sex behavior. The word 
“love,” for instance, is hardly mentioned, and does not 
even appear in the index. Of course, this is only a first 
volume with a limited objective. Will the subsequent one 
deal more fully with the more subtle aspects of the human 
sex patterns? 

The Kinsey volume has already been of inestimable 
value in stimulating and clarifying thinking and attitudes 
on sex behavior. Kinsey and his co-workers have broken 
down a wall of taboos and prohibitions and have directed 
a scientific searchlight into many hitherto “untrodden 
paths.” Whatever criticisms may be directed at their 
methodology or conclusions, the report must be consid- 
ered as the major contribution of our day to an under- 
standing of human sex behavior and an evaluation of sex 
mores. 

ABRAHAM Stone, M.D. 
New York 


Personality in Nature, Society and Culture. Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and Henry A. Murray, Editors. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1948. Pp. xxi+ 561. $6.00. 


This volume is a book of readings composed of high 
grade selections from the literature on personality. For 
the most part they are drawn from the research of biolo- 
gists, cultural anthropologists, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. While the readings are intended for 
college juniors and seniors, they are indispensable to all 
students of personality. 

Readers of the book will face much the same difficulty 
confronted by the editors in the task of synthesis of re- 
search findings from these different fields. Kluckhohn and 
Murray do attempt to outline their conception of person- 
ality and to apply it in introductions to different sections. 


But in this reviewer's judgment they fail in achieving a — 


definition of personality adequate for this purpose. Their 
formal definition “that personality is the organization of 
all the integrative (regnant) processes in the brain” is too 
narrowly psychological and not broad enough for the 
wealth of material presented. Later they give a recogni- 
tion to the sociological aspect of personality by calling it a 
two-sided concept, including both the individual reactions 
and his stimulus value for others (p. 379). 

The papers on the formation of personality are organized 
under its different determinants: constitutional, group 
membership, role, situational, and interrelationships be- 
tween determinants. 

A high proportion of the selected materials deal with 
the personality in relation to the social organization of 
primitive peoples and are only indirectly of value to work- 
ers in the family field. Many of the papers however are 
directly of interest to them. Among these are “Cultural 
Control and Physiological Autonomy” by L. K. Frank; 
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Sexual Behavior 
in the 
Human Male 


Reviewed by the 
Journal of Social Casework 


“The completeness, thoroughness, and validity 
of the data make this the most extensive study 
of male sexual behavior available. It is a much 
needed study on a very important aspect of hu- 
man nature, and should be read by everyone 
working in the fields of medicine, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, biology, as well as by 
lawyers, teachers, social workers, personnel offi- 
cers; in fact, by everyone whose work demands 
that he know as much as possible about human 
behavior. It is highly recommended as a book 
which, while factual, will enrich the philosophy 
of the worker dealing with people of all ages.” 


$6.50 at your bookstore 
or send order with remittance to 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Dept. 22 W. Washington Square, Phila. 5 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Marriage for Moderns. New second edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill 
—- in Sociology. 556 pages, textbook edition, 


A new edition of this highly successful text for college stu- 
dents. As before, the author discusses in a sympathetic yet 
objective manner the questions young people ask and the 
problems they face, not only in choosing a mate, but in think- 
ing about marriage and what it involves. The book has been 
brought abreast with current advances, and much new ma- 
terial has been added. 


Marriage and the Family 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.50 
Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written, psycho-sociologi- 
cal analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a 
mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, and 
er sg a Satisfactory relationship between parents and 
ildren. 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


By Sipney E. Goxrpstern, formerly President, National 
Council on Family Relations: Chairman, New York 
$t00 Conference on Marriage and the Family. 448 pages, 


A guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or others 
engaged in marriage and family counseling. This is a com- 
plete manual on the subject, combining the experience of the 
various fields and formulating a program based on law, 
medicine, psychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


Your Marriage and Family Living 


By Paut H. Lanois, State College of Washington. 
American Home and Family Series. 390 pages, $2.40 


Weaves the personal aspects of marriage—dating, courtship, 
family relationships, etc—into a framework of its institu- 
tional phases, so that students are led to see marriage as a 
social concern rather than as a personal venture. 


Marriage and the Family A Text for a Course 
in Marriage and the Family for Use in Catholic High 


Schools 


By The Reverenp Epcar ScHMIepELER, O.S.B., Direc- 

tor, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 

Conference, Washington, D.C. 282 pages, $2.40 
Combines scientific sociological findings on the family with 
the principles and concepts of marriage as set forth in the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


“Social Class and Color Differences in Child-rearing” by 
A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst; ““Age and Sex Structure 
in the United States” by T. Parsons; “Personality Factors 
in the Environment” by F. Alexander; “Some Psycho- 
somatic Aspects of Childhood” by L. W. Sontag; “In- 
fant Reaction to Restraint,” by P. Greenacre; “Individual 
and Social Origins of Neurosis” by E. Fromm; “The Life 
History in Community Studies,” by J. Dollard; “Some 
Problems of Personality Development Among Negro 
Children” by B. Dai; “American Status Systems and the 
Socialization of the Child” by A. Davis; and “Social 
Change and Cultural Surrogates” by Margaret Mead. 
Ernest W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 
Marriage and the Family. By Meyer F. Nimkoff. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947. Pp. xx-+167. 
$5.00. 


This book is a revision of Professor Nimkoff’s earlier 
text The Family and the treatment has been rounded out 
by the exploration of new areas and the addition of new 
materials in old areas. The student will find it clear and 
interesting reading, and will come away with a good con- 
ception of what the sociologists have been doing in the 
way of investigating family life in these United States. 
Since these are the basic merits of other texts on family 
life, it is a commendation of this book to say that it stands 
on a par with the other books in the field. 

What is one to say in a short review, however, about a 
book which one knows meets the standards of the disci- 
pline and yet falls far short of what the reviewer thinks 
such a book should be? This is not the fault of the book; 
rather it is the ill-fortune of Marriage and the Family to 
have fallen into the hands of a reviewer who believes 
firmly that the whole groundwork of contemporary family 
sociology as an applied discipline is unsound. 

Let me be specific: According to Professor Nimkoff's 
last statement in the book, the text is intended to help 
young people achieve happiness in married life. Yet I find 
in the index no reference to freedom, choice, democracy, or 
family goals. So far as can be determined the fundamental 
purpose of the participants in a marriage is to get along 
together. It might be remarked that the best way to get 
along with another person is to avoid that person alto- 
gether. If adjustment is defined as absence of conflict, that 
is the perfect solution. (It also, incidentally, is one which 
many stable middle-class couples use.) 

To use Erich Fromm’s phrase, freedom in this book is 
used almost entirely in the sense of “freedom from.” It is 
noted that the family today rests primarily on its affec- 
tional function, and the primary expectation which people 
have of the family is that it makes them happy. Nothing 
is said about the goals that must be sought in order to as- 
sure a level of happiness adequate to Western European 
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HOWARD BECKER AND REUBEN HILL 


THIS NEW TEXT is organized to con- 
form to the familiar life pattern— 
family problems of childhood; first 
love relationships; courtship, en- 
gagement, and marriage; parent- 
hood; child care and training; 
housing and family. The text taps 
the resources not only of sociology 
and psychology, but also of genet- 
ics, economics, law, religion, medi- 


cine, housing, gerontology, and 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


child development, and gains 
strength from multiauthorship. 
Helpful testing devices. Illus- 
trated. 839 pages. $5.00 


definitions of the quality of man. The avoidance of this 
problem makes it possible for the author to skip over the 
significance of our economic structure for family life. In 
the chapter on the family and the social order, for ex- 
ample, the primary effect of a laissez-faire economic system 
on the modern family is seen in the tendency for the other 
associations of society to let the family alone. Almost 
nothing is said about the manner in which American fam- 
ily life is organized primarily around economic goals and 
the status struggle as it is integrated with the occupa- 
tional structure of our society. Until the importance of 
these elements is realized, family sociologists will continue 
to look futilely for the foundations of stable and happy 
marriages in which human personalities have a genuine 
opportunity for free development. Such foundations are 
not to be found in social adjustment and “emotional ma- 
turity” involving conservative acceptance of the insecu- 
rity and hostility breeding norms of our culture. Such con- 
servatism, social adjustment, and maturity can only con- 
tain, as psychiatric research is now clearly revealing, 
internal personality strain and neurosis. 

Taking Professor Nimkoff’s word as to his purpose, it 
must be concluded that he has failed. His failure lies in his 
attempt to teach people to adjust to cultural norms which 
permit of no genuine adjustment judged by the values of 


freedom, choice, and spontaneity. In this failure Professor 
Nimkoff does not stand alone. Here, as in regard to the 
virtues of the book, Marriage and the Family stands on a 
par with the other works in the field. 

WituraM L. Kors 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Goals for American Education. By Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Irvin R. Kuenzliand Floyd W. Reeves. The American 
Federation of Teachers, Chicago, 1948. Pp. xi+130. 
$2.00. 


This compact volume has compressed a great many facts 
and extended deliberations in a very brief form. Its au- 
thors’ purpose was nothing less than to present a broad 
appraisal of the American educational system. The book 
describes the system, outlines its major deficiencies, de- 
rives certain broad goals from an analysis of modern 
society, establishes a broad program of action, and in- 
quires whether that program can be financed. All this is 
accomplished in one hundred and thirty brief pages! 

The book is intended primarily for the members of the 
American Federation of Teachers and is designed to give 
educational viewpoint a broad perspective. It is equally 
useful for other educators and for those who are not in 
the field of education but would like to understand it; 
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This forthright book tackles boldly and di- 
rectly a controversial subject: present day sex- 
ual morality. 


The author begins by pointing out that society 
does not deal fairly or consistently with young 
people; that it encourages a free and easy comrade- 
ship between the sexes while still tacitly expecting 
the time-honored virtue of pre-marital chastity. Our 
social order permits a continual barrage of sexual 
stimulation but makes early marriage difficult if 
not impossible. The resulting conflicts between 
sexual-affectional needs and religious and moral 
training or traditions and conventions often pro- 
duce devastating tragedies for individuals and 
families. 

Dr. Leuba, a parent and a teacher, recog- 
nizes youth’s need for sex expression and the 
difficulty of finding approved and satisfactory 
outlets for it. Without moralizing he dis- 
cusses frankly the various possible courses of 
action, with pros and cons, showing how 
each is related to ultimate objectives. By help- 
ing young people formulate standards for 

~ themselves, he leads them toward the de- 
velopment of a realistic, attainable code of 
sexual ethics. 


Designed for young people, this book is invaluable 
for all adult leaders who, like the author, are called 
upon to help youth reconcile their immediate de- 
sires with future marital objectives and the demands 
of society. Counselors, teachers, pastors, and par- 
ents will commend it to young adults who will 
read and discuss it avidly. It also assists older gen- 
erations to understand youth and current customs 
and to further a more wholesome social atmosphere. 

$2.50 


Order thru your bookstore or direct 
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here the broad scope and brevity of treatment are de- 
cided advantages. 

Since men frequently disagree on ends and means, it 
cannot be expected that American educators would all 
assent to the propositions stated in this book. There 
would also be disagreement as to emphasis and the inclu- 
sion of certain points. The present reviewer, for example, 
regards as unfortunate several passages whose only pur- 
pose is to pay glowing tribute to the A. F. of T. Such 
tribute is doubtless deserved but its inclusion here seems 
pointless and unnecessary. Nonetheless, the book fills a 
unique place and will be much used and discussed. 

O. Houte 
The University of Chicago 


Transference in Casework. By Richard Sterba, M.D., 
Benjamin H. Lyndon and Anna Katz. The Family 
Service Association of America, New York, 1948. Pp. 
51. $.75. 

These papers emphasize the dynamic character of the 
caseworker-client relationship. While the title mentions 
specifically transference, counter-transference is given 
adequate consideration. The professional relationship is 
considered in two aspects, the reality aspect in which the 
client reacts to real factors in the present situation, and 
the transference aspect. Transference is defined strictly 
as a level of relationship in which the client in the treat- 
ment situation, transfers onto the caseworker feelings 
related to past, particularly infantile, object relationships. 
This transference of feelings, an unconscious process, 
may become manifest in many ways, through verbal ex- 
pression, behavior and fantasy. Dr. Sterba describes 
ways in which it may interfere with work with the client 
and emphasizes the necessity of making its character and 
content conscious. Mr. Lyndon discusses the use of trans- 
ference in diagnosis and treatment. In the latter he de- 
velops a more dynamic concept of the usually vague “sup- 
portive™ treatment, pointing out that positive transfer- 
ence may provide an “emotional environment” in which 
unhealthy attitudes and limitations may be corrected. In 
addition, interpretation of transference becomes part of 
the therapeutic process through which insight is devel- 
oped. Miss Katz's case analysis illustrates clearly and 
sharply the application of the concepts presented in the 
preceding papers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

An Evaluation of Marriage Education 

(Continued from page 84) 

course. This is doubtless explained in part by our experi- 

menting with the student centered small discussion 

groups explained earlier. 

Married students were asked the same question with 
the exception that the question stated, “If a married 
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student should ask your advice... Approximately 
eighty per cent of the married students stated that they 
would advise another married student to take the course, 
even though they feel that the discussion of mate selection 
during the first weeks of the course is largely a waste of 
time. 

When the answer to the question, “If a freshman stu- 
dent should ask your advice” is related to the student 
evaluation of the instructor’s presentation of discussion 
materials, it is observed that there is a high degree of 
association between the two. If the instructor rates very 
low, as in the case of Instructor C, one third of his stu- 
dents said they would not recommend the course. On 
the other hand, if the instructor rates high, as in the case 
of Instructor A, nearly all of his students said they would 
recommend the course. 

Conclusions. Our experiment in student evaluation of 
marriage education would seem to indicate the following: 

1. Student evaluations are an aid in constructing a 
course to meet the needs of the students. 

2. Students and staff members are not necessarily in 
agreement as to what material is of most value. , 

3. Many texts on marriage omit or treat in a scanty 
fashion materials which students feel are of most value to 
them in a marriage course. 

4. A well chosen list of outside readings is important 
to the success of a marriage course. 

5. When several instructors are teaching a marriage 
course there is value in an in-service training program 
for newer, inexperienced staff members. 

6. Dividing classes into small groups of from five to 
seven students for discussions with little instructor lead- 
ership is of questionable value. There is danger that the 
result will be more “bull session” marriage education. 
However, this teachnique needs to be experimentally 
tested by instructors training in this type of instruction. 

7. If marriage education is offered as part of a general 
education course, it appears that it might be better to 
have a trained staff concentrate on the marriage term of 
the course rather than having them teach all parts of 
the course. If graduate schools should grant a Ph.D. de- 
gree in general education, this might not be the case. 

8. Students are very much interested in marriage classes 
but the classes will be ineffective unless well-prepared 
instructors are hired or trained to do the teaching. 

g. Marriage courses can be organized so that they 
meet the needs of both the married and the single students 
without the necessity for segregation. 

10. There is need for greater emphasis in graduate and 
undergraduate schools upon training for marriage education 
work. There is a rapidly increasing public interest in pro 
viding more adequate instruction for home and family 
living on the primary, secondary and college level. The 
greatest drawback to setting up an adequate program is 
the dearth of trained teachers. 
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among American women as the background, the book deals 
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and advocating uniform marriage and divorce laws for the 
whole country as part remedy; and finally, the American home 
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A most important achievement of American civilization is 
the growth of personality among women, which is perhaps 
better developed in America than in any other country and 
which is the key to the understanding of their behavior in all 


With a description of the development of this personality 
ing a modern marriage as ''a social process by which husband 
and wife continually adjust themselves to one another in 


personalities’; second, a four-fold increase in divorce rate 
during the past four decades, analyzing the causes and effects 
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“Rarely has it been the reviewer’s privilege to read a 
book which he can so whole-heartedly endorse as this 
latest volume by the Groves’... . With rich experience 
both in practice and precept as a background, they have 
produced a book which the reviewer would like to see 
placed in the hands of every intelligent prospective bride 
and groom. .. . Here all of the varied aspects of sex edu- 
cation are dealt with not only with accuracy but as an 
integrated whole.”—American Sociological Review. 

“The scientific and yet easily readable approach to 
this subject makes this a volume that can be widely 
recommended in its field.”—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“The book has many merits and is the best I have seen 
in the field. It is sincere, readable and courageous.”— 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 

“This book is one which may be confidently recom- 
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wed.”—Journal of Social Hygiene. 
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